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that any one should marry out of the clan. The
result is seen in a certain rough loyalty of all who
are so connected to one another, in a storing-up of
family traditions, and in an enhanced self-respect
The obvious drawbacks to this kind of life are, that
the interbreeding is sometimes carried to excess,
though this is not often the case where the con-
ditions of life are healthy, and that feeling for the
parish or the district seems to supersede national
sentiment. In large towns this sort of family life
is impossible, and the traditions of old burgher
families, tradesmen, or artisans, who lived in the
same street for generations, are rapidly becoming
extinct. The apprenticeship system that gave
young men a family training of a kind has to a
great extent disappeared. The workman is very
constantly a bird of passage; at least an immigrant
from the country or abroad. He marries, or forms an
irregular connection with some chance acquaintance.
The lodgings are constantly changed, so that no
home associations can grow up ; the husband may
be absent for weeks or months at a time; the
children live, out of schooltime, in the court or the
streets, their homes being mere feeding and sleeping
places ; the boys scatter as they grow up, and the
girls find work in a factory, where it is impossible
for the mother's eye to follow them. Of course
there are thousands of cases in which the conditions
are even less favourable to domesticity; where two
or more families live in a room, so that not only is
no separation of the sexes possible, but that an
entire family cannot enjoy the privacy without
which the communication of thought in counsel or
sympathy is impossible. No doubt the imperish-